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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

m CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Service in the Field. — The Medical Record urges the medical 
men of the Union, especially recent graduates and those without 
dependent families, to heed their country's call and give themselves 
freely and without delay for service in the field. Twenty thousand 
surgeons are needed at once, and it takes time to train a civilian physi- 
cian to perform the duties of a military surgeon. Dr. William J. Mayo, 
of Rochester, Minn., was summoned to Washington to confer with the 
government officials as to the formation of a central medical staff, to 
obtain the best medical service for American soldiers in the field. 

Ether Treatment op Tuberculosis. — A writer in the Ohio State 
Medical Journal advises ether, given by the closed cone method, as a 
valuable therapeutic agent, in the treatment of pulmonary, peritoneal 
and meningeal tuberculosis, especially in early and uncomplicated 
cases. In advanced pulmonary cases, the high fever, cough, expec- 
toration, night sweats, loss of sleep and appetite are benefited for from 
fifteen days to six months. One administration is usually sufficient; 
in advanced cases improvement has been noticed with anesthetizing. 
The cone can be made with a towel, heavy wrapping paper and three 
safety pins. A pledget of absorbent cotton is placed in the apex of 
the cone, a few drops of ether being first placed in the cone to accustom 
the patient to the odor. The ether is gradually increased until the 
6tage of excitement is reached, then a liberal supply is added and the 
cone, reinforced with a towel to exclude as much oxygen as possible, 
is kept pressed closely against the face. In this way the patient can be 
kept under as long as is necessary. 

Maternal Oral Sepsis. — The Lancet reports from observations 
made in five hundred cases that the toxins from oral sepsis in the mother 
have a very strong influence on the growing fetus. The child's vitality 
is lowered before birth and the marasmic condition is antenatal in its 
inception. Miscarriage and premature birth may be brought about 
by the septic condition of the mother's mouth. It may affect the 
quantity and quality of the breast milk and be a deciding factor in the 
causation of eclampsia and other toxic conditions. 

Food Value of Corn Meal. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, quoting from a French medical journal, says experiments on 
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pigeons, rabbits and cats have confirmed the high food value of whole 
corn meal. Pigeons kept two hundred and forty days on this alone, 
throve in every way. If the corn meal was bolted, that is, the hulls 
removed, the food value was inadequate to preserve health alone. 

Arrest of Hiccup. — A Buenos Aires medical journal reports the 
arrest of a very severe case of hiccup by pressing on the eyeballs, as 
for the oculo-cardiac reflex. Various means had been tried previously. 
Bromide, morphia and a seidlitz powder, flexing the thighs on the 
abdomen to force up the viscera, rhythmic traction on the tongue, all 
proved futile. The hiccup had lasted for twenty-four hours and the 
patient was exhausted when ocular pressure gave relief. 

Shortage of Nurses. — The Medical Record states that New York 
City is facing a shortage of professional nurses, owing to the enormous 
number that has left or intends to leave for the Front. The Committee 
on Nursing of the Mayor's Committee on National Defense is taking a 
census of all the nursing resources of the city, with a view to establishing 
a bureau through which all effective readjustments of trained and 
volunteer service can be made. Hospitals are urged to increase their 
number of pupils and to shorten their course for college women. 

Teaching the Care of Infants. — A Dutch medical journal 
recommends that girls be taught in the public schools the care of in- 
fants. They now marry and have babies without the slightest idea 
how they should be brought up. They experiment and practice on 
their first child, and the little victim often succumbs while the mother 
is learning to care for it. For many mothers, it takes more than one 
child before they learn. It would seem that this advice might have a 
wider application than to Holland alone. 

Sheet Mica as a Protective. — A writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association recommends sheet mica (mineral isin- 
glass) as a covering for wounds. It can be readily split from a thickness 
of several millimeters, as sold in the stores, down to a thinness equal to 
the finest cargile membrane. Its glassy texture renders it nonadher- 
ent and nonirritating to the surface of a wound, and the surface be- 
neath can be viewed as through glass. It is easily lifted off, or broken 
away, if removal is required, or it may be allowed to remain and become 
encysted. In trephining after an injury, a sheet which had been used 
remained in place for three years. It can be broken in pieces to adapt 
it to an irregular surface and being indestructible by fire, can be ster- 
ilized by passing it through a flame. 

Wise Eating. — The same journal publishes and endorses the 
directions recently issued by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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Spend from one-fourth to one-third of your money for bread, cereals, 
macaroni and rice. Buy from a third to half a quart of milk a day for 
each member of the family. Spend as much for vegetables and fruit 
together as you do for milk. If you use half a quart of milk for each 
member of the family, this may not always be possible. Then spend 
as much for vegetables and fruit as a third of a quart of milk a day would 
amount to. Spend not more for meat and eggs than for vegetables and 
fruit. Meat and eggs may be decreased with less harm than any of the 
other foods mentioned. The amount spent for meat may decrease 
as the amount spent for milk increases. 

Treatment of Neuritis. — A writer in the Lancet has successfully 
used applications of the strong hydrochloric acid of the British Phar- 
macopeia, known as fuming hydrochloric acid, in the treatment of 
neuritis. The line of the nerve pain and tenderness is first marked out. 
A wad of absorbent cotton, firmly pressed into a wad the size of the 
knuckle of the middle finger, is dipped into the acid, of which from a dram 
to a half dram is required. It is then carried along the line of appli- 
cation marked out. The first application should be light, in order to 
determine the sensitiveness of the skin. There may be slight smarting 
and redness, which soon passes off. If well borne, it can be applied 
twice a week, perhaps oftener, as long as the pain and tenderness 
continue. 

Restoration op Maternal Nursing. — In a discussion at a meet- 
ing of the American Pediatric Society, it was stated that a mother 
whose baby had to be removed from her on account of an erysipeloid 
condition, interrupted the nursing of it for two weeks. She made no 
attempt to pump the breasts or retain her milk. The baby was re- 
stored to her at the end of sixteen days. She took one pint of corn 
meal and one quart of milk a day, and resumed nursing. The baby 
was fed malt soup mixture in addition, after each nursing, for a few days. 
Another doctor said he had a chart showing the possibility of resuming 
breast feeding after an interval of ten weeks. Cases have been re- 
ported in which it was taken up again after an interval of three or four 
months. Persistent effort to resume it is always worth while. 

Protein and Reproduction. — A German medical journal says 
that lessened production of milk and eggs during the war is due di- 
rectly to the lack of albumen in the feed. If geese are fed on potatoes, 
90 per cent of the eggs remain sterile; if cereal grains or bran be added 
to the diet, this deficiency is at once remedied. 



